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activities in question are simple and ancient modes of life.
While Hall is probably sound in his contention thate* true play
never practises what is phyletically new/* x we can see that it
may practise what is not racially new. The play of children
may, at one and the same time, be the recapitulation of an-
cestral activities and the anticipation of the adult activities of
the individual himself, provided that the latter are what the
race has done for countless generations. We see this clearly
when civilization relapses into barbarism, as it did in 1914. No
doubt the men who, in their boyhood, had played hide-and-
seek, constructed shelters, and thrown stones, received the im-
pulse to do such things from their ancestors; but at the same
time it was play of this kind that later produced skill in the arts
of trench-warfare and bombing.
All the theories are required to give a comprehensive ac-
count of a very complex phenomenon, and to explain among
them the various forms of play. It is well worthy of note that
the theories of biological utility, reminiscence, and catharsis
agree in seeing the instincts at work in play. The theory of a
surplus of physical energy is most inadequate in its neglect of
the instincts as springs of psychic energy. As already men-
tioned, it signally fails to explain why we play when we are
tired, and yet this is one of the most curious and interesting
aspects of the play activity. A business-man, for example, on
returning home may easily be too tired to lay a carpet, and yet
find energy to play a game of golf or go fishing. WTiere does
this energy come from? The explanation probably lies in the
fact that the golf and the fishing are sustained by instinctive
energy, in the one case from the combative instinct, in the
other from the food-seeking instinct; while the laying of carpets
has no such dynamic behind it. Instincts may be regarded as
stores of psychic energy that can be tapped when the energy de-
rived from less well-established sources is on the point of failure.
But any further attempt to explain this would involve the psycho-
physical problem, which we decided earlier to leave on one side.a
1 Adolescence, p. soa.
* See Nunn, Education : its Data and First Principles9 p. 733 and McDougall,
An Outline of Abnormal Psychology, pp. 58 et seq.